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ness and apprehension, and they will be surprised to see how little 
they miss — save the burden of confusing traditionary problems. 
Meantime, while philosophic argument such as this will do little to 
change the state of belief regarding perceptions, the development of 
biology and the refinement of physiology will, in due season, do the 
work. 

On concluding my article, I ought to refer, in order to guard 
against misapprehension, to a reply that the presentative realist 
might make to my objection. He might say that while the seen light 
is a case of knowledge or presentative awareness, it is not a case of 
knowledge of the star, but simply of the seen light, just as it is. In 
this case the appeal to the physical explanations of the difference 
of the seen light from its objective source is quite legitimate. At 
first sight, such a position seems innocent and tenable. Even if 
innocent, it would, however, be ungrounded, since there is no evi- 
dence of the existence of a knower, and of its relation to the seen 
light. But further consideration will reveal that there is a most 
fundamental objection. If the notion of perception as a case of ade- 
quate knowledge of its own object-matter be accepted, the knowledge 
relation is absolutely ubiquitous; it is an all-inclusive net. The 
"ego-centric predicament" is inevitable. This result of making per- 
ception a case of knowing will occupy us in the second paper of this 
series. 

John Dewey. 
Columbia University. 



DISCUSSION 
PETER'S TOOTHACHE ONCE MORE 

THE non-pragmatist who, in spite of his unregenerate condition, 
still has an open mind and a real sympathy for the pragmatic 
spirit, will find much that is helpful in Professor Moore's recent and 
brilliantly written book, "Pragmatism and Its Critics." There are, 
however, a few questions — and among these some which he has been 
accustomed to consider rather crucial — concerning which he will 
come away from his reading with no great increase of comprehension. 
One of these questions, which Professor Moore evidently considers 
already so completely thrashed out as to need no further treatment 
from him, is the pragmatic meaning of "truth." In two or three 
passages he incidentally reaffirms the old formulas, but nowhere does 
he make any considerable effort to throw new light on the subject or 
to explain any of the difficulties connected with that much-debated 
term. This is unfortunate for a few of us who, in spite of sincere 
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study upon many pages of pragmatic writing, still have to admit 
that there is at least one difficulty outstanding, the explanation of 
which has never been made completely clear. The difficulty, in 
short, is this : If it be meaningless to define a true judgment as ' ' one 
which represents its object as it really is, ' ' and if truth, therefore, is 
not to be conceived as correspondence, but identified, rather, with the 
process of verification, lying wholly within experience, what shall we 
do with the case of a judgment which is never verified but yet corre- 
sponds with its object — a judgment, that is, whose object is as the 
judgment thinks it 1 But perhaps, to make my meaning clear, I had 
best revert to an illustration which I used some time ago in this 
Journal. 1 

The illustration was briefly this : Peter has a toothache, and John 
thinks Peter has a toothache. Now according to pragmatism, as I 
understand it, the truth of John's judgment does not consist in the 
correspondence between it and its object, but in the "experienced 
process" of its verification. So far all is clear. But now arise two 
possible difficulties. In the first place, let us suppose that John 
verifies his judgment only after Peter has cured his toothache. The 
state of things is then at least a little queer. For, according to the 
pragmatic view, John's judgment, "Peter has a toothache," was not 
true so long as Peter had the toothache, and became true only when 
Peter ceased to have the toothache. A more serious difficulty is the 
following : A third boy, Tom, thinks Peter has not a toothache. He 
tries to find out, but misinterprets Peter's words and actions, and 
finally concludes that he was quite right and thereafter lets the 
matter drop. His process of verification was perfectly satisfactory 
to him. His idea "worked" "in the way it set out to work." Was 
it therefore true ? If not, why not ? And if it was true, then were 
not two contradictory opposites both true at the same time and in 
the same sense ? 

In an article which appeared in this Journal a year ago last 
July, Professor Moore promised to take up this toothache case "in 
another paper." I have been waiting for this "other paper" ever 
since. And to my disappointment, neither in Professor Moore's 
recent article in this Journal on ' ' How Ideas Work, ' ' nor anywhere 
in his new book, do I find any slightest attempt to help me out of 
my difficulties. Instead of keeping his promise, he proposes a per- 
fectly new toothache case, about a man who had an ache and thought 
it was in his tooth and so went to the dentist and had it out. Here, 
of course, the pragmatist has no difficulty in demonstrating trium- 
phantly that the idea, "The tooth is the cause of the pain," led the 

1 Vol. IV., pp. 322-24. It also appears in "What is Pragmatism?" pp. 70, 
117-121. 
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man to the dentist's, and so was verified. Of course this is all true, 
but it so completely avoids all the difficulties of my toothache case 
that I am quite as much in the dark as ever. 

As Professor Moore refuses to help me in this matter, I have 
searched for what help I could get from the other pragmatists. 
Professor James has this much to say that is revelant to Peter's 
toothache : ' ' The critic 's trouble seems to come from his taking the 
word 'true' irrelatively, whereas the pragmatist always means 'true 
for him who experiences the workings.' 'But is the object really 
true or not ? ' the critic then seems to ask — as if the pragmatist were 
bound to throw in a whole ontology on top of his epistemology and 
tell us what realities indubitably exist. 'One world at a time,' 
would seem to be the right reply here. ' ' 2 

In similar fashion Dr. Schiller writes: "The argument about 
'correspondence,' 'Peter,' etc., seems to me to beg the question, 
because you assume that one can know what the reality, or the real 
truth, is apart from our human modes of getting at it. But this is 
just the crux. Our systematic challenge is — What right have you 
to take for granted the reality of what you have no means of know- 
ing? It is so far just the Kantian question, How know? applied 
consistently. The only inference you are entitled to draw from your 
example is that Peter may have a toothache but there is a dispute 
about it." 3 

If these criticisms are to be taken as in any sense answers to my 
difficulty and as explanations of the toothache case, it must be simply 
because they deny my right to suppose at the same time a Tom with 
his idea and a Peter with his ache. ' ' How do you know that Peter 
had a toothache ? ' ' ask Dr. Schiller and Professor James. And the 
answer, of course, is : I don 't ; I only suppose he has. That was my 
hypothetical case. Now if you grant that I have a right to my 
illustration and that it is a possible case, then you are bound to tell 
me how Tom's verified idea that Peter had no toothache was true 
when as a fact Peter did have a toothache. And if my case is 
impossible, and it is altogether uncertain whether there be anything 
outside of Tom's own experience to which it is bound to conform in 
order to be true, then are we not heading straight for solipsism? 
If there are other sentient beings beside myself concerning whose 
experiences I may form judgments, then the relation of those experi- 
ences to my judgments about them, although itself not experienced 
by any of us human beings, is certainly an important element in the 
problem whether my judgments are true. And if there be no such 

2 "The Meaning of Truth," p. 177. 

'From a personal letter which Dr. Schiller permits me to quote. For a 
somewhat similar criticism see H. V. Knox in Mind, Vol. XVIII., p. 599. 
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relation it must be because there is no other term to which my judg- 
ment is related. 

Now, lest I should be misunderstood by my pragmatist friends, 
let me hasten to explain that I have never for a moment believed 
that they were really solipsists, nor do I suppose that they seriously 
question my existence or each others'. I wish merely to point out 
that if one persists in holding to principles which are consistent only 
with solipsistic presuppositions, one can not get fully free from 
solipsism even by proclaiming upon the housetops one's enthusiastic 
adherence to the "social consciousness" view. It is all very well to 
insist that consciousness is social and public, and that self-conscious- 
ness arises only pari passu with consciousness of other selves. As 
Professor Moore points out, "My consciousness is a function of a 
social process in which my body or brain or mind is only one factor." 
This is all perfectly true. And yet, however interdependent our 
experiences may be, there is a sense in which my thought is private — 
my thought and not yours. As Professor James puts it, the breaches 
between "thoughts belonging to different personal minds . . . are the 
most absolute breaches in nature. ' ' 4 And if I deny the existence 
of an unexperienced relation between my thought and your experi- 
ence and the relevancy of this relation to the truth of my thought, 
I certainly seem so far forth to be denying your experience. 

In all which I may be completely mistaken. And if I am, will 
not some kind pragmatist friend take pity on me, and explain to me 
at last the real nature of truth as applied to Peter's toothache? 

James Bissett Pbatt. 

Williams College. 

REPLY TO PROFESSOR PRATT 

SINCE Professor Pratt has failed to discover in my book, to which 
he courteously refers, anything relevant to his difficulties with 
Peter's toothache, I have little hope that he will find "help" in 
what I say here. This failure is symptomatic of the entire situation 
between Professor Pratt and the pragmatists. It means that Pro- 
fessor Pratt sees no connection between the origin, intent, and nature 
of ideas or judgment and the problem of truth. For the pragmatist 
the problem of the truth of ideas is bound up with that of their origin, 
nature, and intent. The result is that throughout the discussion the 
terms "idea," "judgment," "thinking," etc., mean one thing for 
the pragmatist and quite another for Professor Pratt. Hence each 
party seems to the other to be constantly begging the question. And 
it is futile to go on discussing the truth of ideas as if it were a per- 
1 ' ' Psychology, ' ' p. 153. 



